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A TRANSLATION PROJECT 


To encourage interest in the fine art of translation and 
to awaken a competitive spirit in class, the following pro- 
cedure has often proved quite successful: 

1. Select a passage which is suited to the ability of a 
second, third, or fourth year class. The passage ought to 
contain information which is, of itself, worth imparting to 
pupils. 

2. See that every pupil comprehends the passage and 
that all vocabulary troubles are removed, but make no at- 
tempt to translate. 

3. Feeling certain that universal comprehension has 
been secured, go over the passage carefully, examining 
word-order, periodic structure, etc., i. e., examine it as a 
piece of literature in the original. 

4. Instruct each pupil to write for homework a trans- 
lation in English which is as precise, as accurate, and as 
smooth as possible. Urge pupils to read their translations 
aloud, preferably at home, to people who do not know in 
advance that they are hearing a translation. If, after 
reading the translation, the pupil’s auditor still does not 
recognize a translation, the passage may be handed in. 

5. The best translations should be read in their entirety 
to the whole class and special points of excellence in others 
should be mentioned. The class may vote for the best 
(in which case numbers and not names should be given be- 
fore voting). 

Teachers who have not tried this will be surprised at 
the sincerity and excellence of the work. To show what 
may be done, I append a short passage (short passages 
seem to be better suited to this type of work), together 
with a few of the translations which were turned in to me 
by a tenth grade class. I have made no changes in the 
wording of any of these translations, preferring to let them 
stand as they were originally written. It must be re- 
membered that vocabulary suggestions were not made to 
the pupils; only a paraphrase of the meaning was given if, 
indeed, any help was offered. 

Teachers should make their own translation of the pas- 
sage and may provide amusement from time to time by 
entering their work sub rosa, in competition with the pu- 
pils, to be voted upon at the same time. 

(This passage will be found in Bulletin XVI of the Ser- 
vice Bureau for Classical Teachers, on page 19.) 


1 


Igitur, ut Aratus ab Iove incipiendum putat, ita nos rite 
coepturi ab Homero videmur. Hunc nemo in magnis rebus 
sublimitate, in parvis proprietate, superavit. Idem laetus 
ac pressus, iucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitate 
mirabilis, nec poetica modo, sed oratoria virtute em- 
inentissimus. 

QUINTILIAN, [nstitutio Oratoria, 10.1.46 


Translations 


1. Therefore, as Aratus thinks he must have derived 
his inspiration from Jove, so we seem rightly about to de- 
rive ours from Homer. No one has surpassed him in sub- 
limity in great works, nor in peculiarity in lighter vein. 
Likewise mirthful and precise, delightful and dignified, 
extraordinary both in fluency and conciseness, and illus- 
trious not only in poetical, but also in oratorical ability. 


2. Then, as Aratus thinks that Jove should be con- 
sidered foremost, thus we are rightly going to begin with 
Homer. No one excelled him in sublimity in great things 
or in propriety in small things. At the same time happy 
and oppressed, pleasant and serious, wonderful both in 
fluency and brevity; very eminent not only in poetical 
ability, but in oratorical ability as well. 


3. Therefore, asAratus thought of beginning with Jove, 
just so we seem about to begin rightly with Homer. No- 
body excels him in great things in regard to sublimity, and 
in small things in regard to becomingness. He is joyful 
and sorrowful, pleasant and serious. He is a wonderful 
man both in fluency and brevity; he is the most eminent 
man in regard to ability not only as a poet, but also as an 
orator. 


4. Therefore, as Aratus thinks that everything ought 
to begin with Jove, thus it rightly seems best to us that 
we are about to begin with Homer. None excelled him 
in great things in respect to grandeur; in small things in 
respect to decorum. This same man was happy but re- 
strained, pleasant and serious, marvelous both in length 
and brevity, and foremost not only in poetry, but in 
oratorical ability. 


*5. Therefore, just as Aratus thinks that he should be- © 


gin with Jupiter, so we appear to be right in starting with 
Homer. No one excelled him in loftiness of language when 
describing occurrences of importance or in aptness of ex- 


| 
| 


pression in minor matters. He was at once pleasant and 
precise, amiable and authoritative and agreeably accurate; 
admirable both for his fluency of language and for his 
terseness of expression; out-standing for the vigor not 
only of his poetry but also of his prose. 


*Teacher’s version. 
JoHN F. GUMMERE 


William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATIN AS LATIN 


EDITOR’S PREFACE: In May, 1930, a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled “Latin as Latin—A Study Guide for Reading 
Classes,’ prepared by Helen N. Gary and published by 
Allyn and Bacon, came to the Service Bureau for Class- 
ical Teachers. A hasty survey convinced me of its value 
and a sentence immediately attached, ‘“‘Mention in Latin 
Notes” indicated my intention. However, pressure of 
material in connection with the Vergilian movement made 
postponement of many items necessary. It is hoped that 
the insertion of a large part of one of the sections (23) may 
give teachers an adequate idea of the practical value of 
the contents of Miss Gary’s Bulletin. The price is 60 
cents. 


How to Read a Sentence—A Summary for Reference 
Section 23, pp. 28 30 


a. Do not skip about in a Latin sentence, attempting to 
piece words together to make sense; read the words in the 
order in which they are written. 

b. Asa Latin student, your goal ts to read Latin as Latin; 
that is, to get the thought directly from the Latin without 
first changing it into an English equivalent. Suppose the 
sentence to be read is: 


Milités trans fltiimen ducti sunt. 


You know all these words. As you came to each one, 
did you think its English equivalent: milités, ‘‘soldiers’’; 
trans, ‘‘across’’; flimen, ‘‘the river”’; ducti sunt, “‘were led”’? 
If you did, you wasted time. You did not need to think 
“soldiers” when you saw milités. You know what miilités 
means—why think its English equivalent, then? Similarly 
in the case of the other words, you should have thought 
only the Latin. 

In c-g below there are directions to be followed thought- 
fully if a sentence proves difficult. If, after following 
these directions, you are still unable to understand the 
sentence, then try a metaphrase. (A metaphrase is a 
literal translation of the Latin in the order in which it is 
written.) Use the metaphrase, however, as little as pos- 
sible. If you cannot read the whole of a sentence as Latin, 
at least you can read a part of it as Latin. 

c. Try to recognize phrase and clause units. Remember 
that, normally, in Latin, as in English, all the words that be- 
long to a unit are grouped together. This is normally true of - 


(1) infinitive clauses and phrases (section 10). 

(2) participial phrases (section 12). 

(3) the subordinate clause introduced by a connective 
(sections 14, 15). 

(4) the noun and its modifiers (section 18). 

(5) the prepositional phrase (section 1, a, (6)). 

(6) the independent clause in a compound sentence 
(section 1, a, (7)). 

In your first reading of a sentence, you should try to group 
words into phrase and clause units. Even though you do 
not know the meanings of the words, their forms should 
often give you the clue to the correct grouping. Remember 
that Latin sentences, read with sentence elements incor- 
rectly grouped, will prove as senseless to you as English 
sentences would, if read in a similar fashion. 


Try to get the meaning of phrase and clause units, as far 
as this ts possible, while you are reading them. Each unit 
that is understood helps you to understand a following 
unit more quickly. 

d. Remember that the construction of all phrase and sub- 
ordinate clause units must be understood as well as the con- 
struction of single words. For example, it is necessary to 
know what verb a cum clause modifies in order to under- 
stand whether the relationship of the clause is temporal, 
causal, or concessive. In determining the constructions 
of single words and word groups, sections 3-5 and 18 will 
be found helpful. 

e. As aword, phrase, or subordinate clause ts read, con- 
sider what questions it answers about preceding words. Verb 
forms almost always settle questions about one or more 
preceding words (section 3, Rule, and section 5). 

f. As aword, phrase, or subordinate clause is read, con- 
sider what clues it gives to succeeding words. For example: 

(1) <A subordinating conjunction, such as ut or cum, 
always indicates that a subordinate clause is to follow for 
which at least a subject and a predicate verb must be dis- 
covered in the process of reading (section 14). 

(2) A codrdinating conjunction, like et or atque, usually 
indicates that a construction is to follow, codrdinate with 
a construction that precedes the conjunction (section 6). 

g. When reading a Latin sentence, do not look up the 
meaning of an unknown word until you have finished reading 
the sentence. This may give you a clue to the meaning of 
the word, or perhaps an English derivative will be thought 
of, or a related Latin word that will solve the question. 

h. Jt is of especial importance that Latin be read aloud. 
You are thus training yourself through the ear as well as 
through the eye, and your chances of remembering are at 
least doubled. 

(ORAL) Drit_.— Below is given the application of this 
section to a sentence from Caesar and to one from Cicero. 
It is assumed that the sentences have been read but are only 
partially understood. Each sentence appears as a series of 
words and word groups. The constructions of words within 
their groups are understood, but that is all. Questions are 
asked as a help in the solution of difficulties. As you read, 
answer the questions. 

In each instance try to have the meaning of the sentence 
clearly in mind by the time you have read the last word. 
If you do not then understand the sentence, reread it. 
Remember that, if necessary, you may glance back to the 
beginning of the sentence, as you read it, but you must 
never skip ahead to the end. You must read the words in 
the order in which they are written. After you understand 
the sentence, translate it. 


1. A sentence from Caesar: 


T. Labiénus: 

What is, probably its construction ? 
castris hostium: 

With what kind of word should castris hostium probably 
be grouped ? 


potitus: 

(1) What question does potitus settle? 

(2) What is the construction of potitus? 

(3) Do you know the meaning of the group 7. Labiénus 
.. . potitus? 


et: 
What clue does et give to succeeding words? 


ex locé superiore: 
What part of speech will this phrase modify? 


quae rés in nostris castris  gererentur: 
(1) What kind of clause is quae . . . gererentur? 
(2) How are such clauses used? 


cons picatus: 

(1) What three questions does cénspicatus settle? 

(2) Do you know the meaning of the group ex . . . cén- 
spicatus? 
decimam legiénem_ subsidid nostris misit. 

(1) What unanswered question does misit settle? 

(2) Do you understand the sentence? 


PROGNOSIS TEST FOR LANGUAGE 


This test of ability to handle the tools of English and 
foreign languages was contributed by the Latin Depart- 
ment of the Public High School at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Sent by MapINE J. RoGErs. 


I. Recognition of English Constructions 


On the dotted line at the right of each sentence identify 
the words or phrases ttalicised as: Predicate Adjective; 
Predicate Verb; Dependent Clause; Indirect Object; Predi- 
cate Nominative; Direct Object; Infinitive or Object of a 
Preposition. 

1. The Germans showed the Pelgians new ideas in 

2. The stone was carved by skilled workmen......... 

3. On the building in the illustration there are beau- 

4. It is easier to love our friends than our enemies. ... 


6. The longest ways are not always best.............. 
7. The citizens of the town were asking protection... .. 


II. Recognition of Parts of Speech 

In the blank spaces below tell the part of speech of each 
of the words italicised in the following sentences: 

1. The skilled leader who worked with them came from 
Philadelphia that he might show them his methods. 

2. Because he did not raise his hand the teacher thought 
he did not know his lesson well. 


III. Meaning of Prepositions 


In a certain foreign language the word with or to is some- 
times expressed by a preposition and is sometimes omitted, 
according to its exact meaning, as indicated in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

He fights with a sword. 

(Ilith is expressed without a preposition because 
with a sword tells with what instrument he fights.) 

He plays with his friends. 

(With is expressed with a preposition because with 
his friends tells with whom he plays.) 

He works with care. 

(lV is expressed with a preposition because with 
care tells how he works.) 

We give our friends (to our friends) a book. 

(To is expressed without a preposition because to our 
friend is indirect object.) 


We will send him to the market. 
(To is expressed with a preposition because to the 
market expresses a place.) 


Study the above and on the line at the right of each 
sentence below write whether or not a preposition should 
be used to express with or to 

1. They work with the farmers..................... 

2. The lady of the house is telling the story to a friend. . 


3. Iam giving money tothe sailor................... 
4. They fought with the Romans with weapons...... 
5. They waged war with courage and conquered their 
6. The signals had always been given with a trumpet 


8. The soldiers are eager to goto the city............. 
9. A good teacher gives good advice to the pupils... ... 


IV. Comprehension and Use of Rules 


In a certain foreign language the case of a word is shown 
by the ending it has, as for example: 


The daughter tells a story. 


The daughter a story tells. 
Filia fabulam narrat. 

The daughters stories tell. 
Filiae fabulas narrant. 


Daughter—The subject is in the nominative case and 
would have the endings: 
a—in the singular 


fili-a—daughter 
ae—in the plural 


fili-ae—daughters 


Story—The object is in the objective case and would 
have the endings: 
am—inthesingular fabul-am—story 
as—in the plural fabul-as—stories 


Study the above and then in the following sentences 
show on the dotted line what ending would be used in the 
foreign language for the italicised words. 


1. The girl praises the boy’s memory. girl............ 
2. The Englishman’s country is England. country..... 


5. The little girl’s fame has spread throughout America. 


6. Poets often need money. poets................... 
7. Sometimes Roman servants woreatunic. tunic.... 


V. Comprehension and Use of Rules (continued) 


In a certain foreign language endings are put on verbs 
to show the person and number of the verb which agrees 
with the subject. These endings are: 

lst person singular—o 1st person plural—mus 
3rd person singular—t 3rd person plural—nt 


Illustration: 
I tell the story............the ending would be ....o 
Wetellthestory........... the ending would be. .. .mus 


The farmer tells the story. ..the ending would be..... t 
The women tell the story. .the ending would be... .nt 


EE 7. The consul came with many soldiers to save Rome. | 
5. A man who is writing cannot run at the same time 
A sword wasa weapon used by the Romans......... | 
3. The farmers have beautiful roses in their gardens. . 
4. In Italy we shall see beautiful pictures. pictures... .. 
a 8. The boy’s friend helps protect the forests. forests. . 


Study the above and then in the following sentences 
show on the dotted line what endings the verb would have: 


The men wound the horse’s head.................. 
We see the king on the river.................... 
The commander-in-chief reviews the soldiers....... 
There are twenty eyes in the bodies of ten men... 
With my own eyes I see the general.............. 
In war men leave the women in town............. 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL LATIN TOURNAMENT 
By Dr. LILuian S. SMITH 


For two years in the state of Georgia an unusual im- 
petus has been given to interest in Latin through the 
generosity of the Atlanta Journal. In the spring of 1927, 
Miss Frances Craighead, the first president of the Agnes 
Scott College Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, was seeking for 
ways of advancing the interests of the Classics. In this 
search, she learned of excellent results obtained in several 
states by a statewide Latin contest. The idea of asking 
a city paper to sponsor such an undertaking was her own. 
The Atlanta Journal was chosen as the paper to approach 
because of the exceptionally fine English of the editorials— 
English which to a classicist often reveals the classical 
education of the editorial writer. 

At Miss Craighead’s request, The Atlanta Journal prom- 
ised to give the publicity needed for a state-wide Latin 
contest and also one hundred dollars to be awarded as 
prizes in any manner the Classical Association of Georgia 
desired, providing this Classical Association would con- 
duct the contest. Various things prevented the organ- 
ization of the contest in the year 1927-28, but, in the fol- 
lowing year, the contest was very successfully carried out, 
when Dr. Catherine Torrance, Professor of Greek at Agnes 
Scott, was president of The Classical Association of Geor- 
gia. Dr. Torrance appointed as the committee to or- 
ganize the contest the following persons: Dr. Lillian S. 
Smith, Professor of Latin at Agnes Scott, Chairman; Miss 
Annabel Horn of the Atlanta Girl’s High School and Mr. 
I. J. Gaines of the Senior High School of Savannah. Dr. 
Torrance was ex-officio a member of this committee. 

The Atlanta Journal announced that on the last Sat- 
urday in April examinations would be held simultaneously 
in a centre in each congressional district, and a chairman 
and central committee for each district was named. This 
chairman and his committee conducted the examinations 
in his own congressional district. The Journal published 
the general rules of the contest, and also the vocabularies 
and content as to Latin read, syntax, and background 
material required for each year of high school work. Dur- 
ing the year, there appeared in The Atlanta Journal a 
number of strong editorials stressing various values of the 
classics. 

The requirements for each year are exactly those of the 
College Entrance Boards except that for each year a few 
things usually taught in the last weeks of the school year 
are omitted. These omissions are due to the fact that the 
examinations in the state contest have to be held as early 
as the last Saturday in April in order that the winners’ 
names may be announced before the various schools close. 
Naturally the high school teachers of the Committee had 
the heavy task of discovering what part of the work of 
each year was most apt to be taught in the last few weeks. 
The examination for each higher year includes all the syn- 
tax of the preceding year. 

A high school teacher of prominence in another state 
who has had experience in state Latin contests is secured 
to write the examination questions, and another teacher 
with the same qualifications to correct all the papers. Each 
year the one who made out the questions very generously 


did this with no other remuneration than the gratitude 
of the Georgia Classical Association. Those correcting 
the papers secure the same compensation as is paid by 
the College Entrance Board for similar examinations. 

The money given by The Journal for prizes is spent for 
cash prizes and for four medals designed by the Timm’s 
Jewelry Company of Atlanta in consultation with the 
committee. The four medals differ only in the fact that 
Roman numerals I, II, III, IV engraved on them indicate’ 
respectively that the medal was won in the examination on 
first, second, third, or fourth year Latin. The medal is 
suspended from a bar on which is engraved the name of 
the winner. In addition to a medal, the winner in the 
first year Latin examination receives ten dollars in gold; 
the winner in the second year, fifteen dollars; the winner 
in the third year, twenty dollars, and the winner in the 
fourth year, thirty dollars. 

Emory University prints the examination questions and 
Dr. E. K. Turner, Professor of Latin at Emory, is Chair- 
man of the Central Committee. Dr. Clara Thompson of 
Shorter College and Dr. Gladys H. Freed of Agnes Scott 
are members of this committee. The Central Committee 
has full charge of selecting a centre for each congressional 
district, and securing a chairman for conducting the con- 
test in each centre. The Central Committee sends the 
questions to the chairmen of the congressional districts 
and receives the examination papers from these chairmen, 
sends them on to corrector, receives the corrector’s report 
and notifies The Atlanta Journal of the winners in each 
division of the examinations. This year the winners in 
each district as well as those in the whole state were an- 
nounced in The Journal. 

In addition to the work above mentioned, each member 
of the Central Committee is to read the three papers in 
each division of the contest ranked highest by the corrector 
and the winner in each is decided by the majority vote of 
the Central Committee. 

In addition to the prizes given by the Journal, the win- 
ner in Division Four, the Virgil year, if a girl, receives from 
Agnes Scott College a Scholarship of $150.00 for tuition if 
she chooses to enter Agnes Scott. Ifa boy wins first place 
and a girl second, the offer of the scholarship is open to 
this girl. In 1928-29 this was the only scholarship offered, 
but in 1929-30 Emory University offered a scholarship to 
the winner of Division IV, if a boy, on the same terms as 
Agnes Scott; and Brenau College offered a scholarship to 
a girl on the same terms as Agnes Scott. 

In 1930, in addition to the above prizes, Miss C. B. 
Branham, Director of Camp Takeda, a delightful summer 
camp for girls, offered to the winner in each division, if a 
girl, a prize of $100.00 to be used the following summer 
toward expenses at Camp Takeda. 

The effect of this Atlanta Journal Latin Tournament is 
being felt throughout the State of Georgia, and the interest 
was much greater in 1930 than in 1929. 


MY BLUNDERS IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


In listing specific instances of my blunders in the 
teaching of Latin, I am making an open confession of 
countless pedagogical sins of commission and of omis- 
sion. For many years I was “traditionally minded,’ and 
in consequence kept strictly to the beaten path, regard- 
less of results. 

In my early years of teaching “covering the necessary 
ground” seemed to be my definite objective, regardless 
of pupil levels. Rather rigidly I adhered to the allotted 
number of pages until my conversion was effected in a 
rather interesting way. One day my principal, a woman 
much wiser than I was or am, asked me to bring her in 
an hour’s time the translation of a Latin selection. The 


| Why does the fearful man flee from battle?........ 7 
4 


matter seemed quite reasonable, so immediately I went 
to work. At the end of the hour, however, I had not 
succeeded in completing the desired task. When I re- 
ported this fact to her, she merely suggested by way of 
criticism an application of similar difficulties in transla- 
tion to my own class assignments. With a realization 
of my own intolerance and stupidity thus forced upon 
me, my attitude in regard to “covering ground” gradu- 
ally became less rigid. 


In general, my greatest blunders have been :— 


1. In not widely exploring with my pupils the vast 
field of possibilities in the cultural and historical back- 
ground of Latin. 


2. In stressing translation rather than comprehension. 
I now realize that some of my poorer pupils became 
discouraged through my attitude towards “exact trans- 
lation,” which was the only kind that I accepted. 


3. In emphasizing the formal side of syntax rather 
than teaching the syntactical forms from the functional 
point of view. Many precious moments of my Latin 
classes have been spent—perhaps wasted—in scrutiniz- 
ing datives, subjunctives, conditions, etc., before the real 
need for this knowledge arises. 


4. In diverting to fields of grammar class time which 
should have been devoted to sight translation. On many 
occasions this situation was the result of my own lack 
of preparation of passages for sight translation. I evi- 
dently lacked the courage to attempt with the class some 
Latin sight translation as a piece of cooperative work. 


5. I have erred in my non-study of Latin derivatives. 


6. While I have always known that maximum effort 
on the part of the pupil was necessary in achieving de- 
sirable results, I did not realize until lately that conscious- 
ness of progress is at the basis of a willingness to work 
hard.—Contributed by a teacher of from 5 to Io years of 
experience. 


AN EASTERN TOWN CELEBRATES VERGIL’S 
BIRTHDAY 


(A clipping from a letter not designed for publication) 


Dear Miss Sabin: 


This isn't an official notice for Latin Notes, but I 
am sure you will enjoy personally knowing what my 
Latin 7 (Virgil class) did today. By way of preface I 
should tell you that they have heard considerable in the 
last month about the Bimillennium. On September 
26 I spoke in Assembly on “The Virgilian Cruise.” 
On October 10th I gave a rather different version to the 
afternoon session of Freshmen who read the Odyssey 
in English and take Ancient History. On October 10th 
we had a fine program conducted by our Honor Society, 
with a Phi Beta Kappa speaker, Professor Russel Geer 
of Brown University, who spoke on “Virgil and the 
Middle Ages.”” From the 6th through the 15th there 
has been a Virgilian display in the school library which 
may be summarized as follows: Mantua, Troy, and 
Carthage shown on huge posters covered with post- 
cards and snapshots; the Virgilian map; a glass cabinet 
containing some real papyrus; the League medal 
and the Mantuan bronze head; the copy of “‘Augustus 
Forbidding the Burning of the Aeneid” that the Royal 
Italian Academy gave to those who were members 
of the Cruise; a long table showing some fine old Virgils 
with lovely prints loaned by the Public Library; all the 
recent books on Virgil; all the numerous magazine and 


newspaper articles about him; and a big wall painting 
like tapestry in effect, showing the Wooden Horse 
and the rent walls of Troy—all in fine color. 

Junior High classes have come to visit this exhibit, 
sponsored by pupils in Latin 7, ministers also, and 
even interested business men. 

I’ve talked to my Y. W. committee; I showed 
pictures to Girl Reserves at their camp and I’ve ad- 
dressed the College Club. The town has been made 
Virgil-conscious. We've had fine publicity—but the 
climax came today. When I entered my 7 Latin class, 
there on the table sat a huge birthday cake, beautifully 
iced, marked in yellow, 2000 years—70 B. C.—1930 
A. D. and bearing two large yellow candles, one for each 
thousand years. This surprise had been planned 
by pupils as their celebration of the Two Thousandth 
Birthday of Virgil. 


Do you believe any other groups have a warmer, 
more human feeling for the Mantuan? Can’t you 
imagine them as old folks telling their grandchildren 
how they celebrated Virgil’s birthday on The Ides of 
October? I got quite a glow of satisfaction at their 
tribute to the poet they have known intimately for only 
five weeks. And how they are filling their Virgil note- 
books! 


THE AGES PAY TRIBUTE TO VERGIL 


On the evening of November 18th, Carnegie Hall in 
New York City was the scene of an elaborate pageant 
in honor of Vergil. Such distinguished artists as Walter 
Damrosch assisted in conducting the music, and several 
speakers from abroad added their tributes to the fame of 
the Roman poet. Pupils from several of the city schools 
took part in the pantomimes and dances illustrative of 
scenes from the Aeneid. A message from President 
Hoover expressing his admiration for the works of Vergil 
was read by Miss Anna P. MacVay, General Chairman of 
Committees for the Celebration of the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum, to whose initiative and energy the success of 
the magnificent program was largely due. 


TO VERGIL 


Sung by the audience to the tune of America, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, on the occasion of the 
Vergilian Festival at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
on the evening of November 18. 


‘“‘Onorate l’Altissimo Poeta” 


Hail, Light of Ages Past! 

Still stands thy Glory fast; 
Still to thy Songs,— 

Song of thy Field and Fold, 

Song of the Heroes bold, 

Song of the Age of Gold,— 
Honor belongs! 


All nations praise thy Name; 
Still greater grows thy Fame 

To endless time. 
Long may thy Words stand sure! 
Long thy loved Peace endure! 
God gifted Soul most pure, 

Poet sublime! 


GEORGE M. WHICHER 


—| 


DIDO AND AENEAS 
Aeneid, Book VI, line 450 


The heart long tried soon wearies and grows dumb, 
And so it was with Dido when she stood 
Beholding once again Aeneas, come 

To gaze on her in that dark Stygian wood. 

Silent, she paused, like dusky marble there, 
Feeling some muted stir of olden pain, 
Remembering Helen’s cloak, gold-threaded, fair, 

A well-loved couch, paths meeting in the rain. 


Sometime, somewhere she had been loved and glad, 
And then, an empty harbor, one spring dawn. 

All blurred; she was too tired, memory too sad. 
She turned, but did not weep, and then was gone. 
Sobbing she fled to where Sychaeus stayed. 

His love was sure, and she,—afraid, afraid. 


SHERMAN ConrabD, Senior in Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, when this poem was written 


THE MUSES SPEAK 


Lines prepared by Myrna LANGLEY and JEAN INGER- 
SOLL of the North High School at Denver for recitation 
by the nine Muses in connection with a Vergil program. 
Contributed by the authors as a source of possible help to 
other teachers. 


Calliope 


Calliope, the Muse most honored, I, 

Who sings heroic song and epic verse. 

Whene’er great deeds are done or brave men die, 
I give the poet aid in accents terse. 


Clio 
Clio, the Muse of History, am I; 
I tell of wars and men and cities old. 


Great Virgil sought my aid, fain to descry 
Troy’s agony and famed Aeneas bold. 


Melpomene 


The Muse of Tragedy, Melpomene— 

Behold my tragic mask. When I appear, 

Lo, strong men weep—women grow pale to see 
The grisly phantoms of despair and fear. 


Thalia 


You know I sit in marble, staid and solemn, 
Beside the stage you fill with merry throng. 

But when you've left the building, how I gambol, 
Thalia—acting plays the whole night long. 


Polyhymnia 


In church or Sunday school you always meet me, 
And there you learn to spell my stately name. 
Just open any hymn book and you'll find me, 
Polyhymnia, known by sacred song to fame. 


Terpsichore 


You’d never have a social hour without me, 
Or trip the light fantastic blithe and free 

At any prom or party—I’m the Muse of 

All choral dance and song, Terpsichore. 


Urania 
Urania, of stern Astronomy 
The Muse am I; my guiding hands reveal 
The secrets of the stars; with awe men see 
The heavenly wonders; unto God they kneel. 


Euterpe 
All budding poets worship at my altar 
And weave their measures into songs that use 
The strings of lyre or humble ukelele— 
Euterpe I, of lyric song the Muse. 


Erato 
Behold me, Erato, the Muse of Love. 
How sweet the strains which rise upon the air; 
Sweet as the murmuring brook, the cooing dove; 
When sings my votary to his lady fair. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS WHO HAVE SENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
(MOSTLY VERGILIAN) TO THE SERVICE BUREAU 

Ruth Frary, Vermillion, South Dakota 

Bertram Alley, Danvers, Mass. 

Ralph Fox, Morrisville, Pa. 

Roberta Kellers, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Ethel Baum, Callicoon, N. Y. 

Elaine Dodge, Callicoon, N. Y. 

Jean McCroskey, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Lee Riley, Columbus, Neb. 

Stanley Gwynn, Chicago, Ill. 

Ernestine Daugherty, New Kensington, Pa. 

Marian Hough, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Marian Hawkins, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Charles Klock, Oil City, Pa. 

Josephine Hays, South Pasadena, Calif. 

(Twenty other poems written by students in connection with the 
Vergilian Celebration were forwarded in this package.) 

Simpson Sasserath, New York City 


A REMINDER 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers is greatly en- 
joying its enlarged facilities as regards space and furniture. 
There is room to display material on hand and accommo- 
dations for much more. The director is hoping that all 
teachers who are in sympathy with the aims of the Bureau 
will send in material for its files, keeping in mind that any- 
thing which has proved useful in furthering the interests of 
the Latin classes in the direction of mastery of work will be 
a welcome addition to the Bureau’s equipment. Friends 
of the American Classical League under whose aegis the 
Bureau is carried on should not forget that efforts to secure 
a large membership must constantly be exerted if the 
League is to continue its activities. Readers will be glad 
to know that 4066 members had paid their dues of $1.00 by 
November 6th. Also that 100 persons have expressed 
their desire to secure life membership. 


A JUSTIFIED REFUSAL 


‘Please forgive my refusal to help in the Service Bureau 
work in my state. Had your request come last year or the 
year before, I should have gladly accepted your invi- 
tation, but this year [ am working with the Junior 
Woman's Club, the Girl Scouts, and have agreed to coach 
two plays and write a third. I am treasurer of the A. A. 
U. W: I am trying to settle an aunt’s estate; and I do all 
my housework in a seven room house. Incidentally I 
teach six classes a day.”’ 

Epiror’s COMMENT: Similar accounts of overwork are often re- 
ceived in letters sent to the Service Bureau. Remembering that the 


United States is known as “‘the richest country in the world,’’ one 
might wonder why any one teacher should have six classes. 


— 

— 


AMUSEMENT FOR LATIN PUPILS 


Contributed by M. ExizaBetH FI Lier, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Subtract one letter from each of the following words and 
get an English word. 
1. Latin for Jand and get a word meaning “‘to rip” 
(terra—tear). 
2. Latin for trumpet and get ‘something a baseball 
player uses’’ (tuba—bat). 
3. Latin for wretched and get a word meaning ‘‘mud’’ 
(miser—mire) 
4. Latin for queen and get “what the queen does” 
(regina—treign). 
5. Latin for you carry and get “‘what football is” 
(portas—sport). 
6. Latin for to conceal and get ‘‘what water should 
be’’ (celare—clear). 
7. Latin for ditch and get “something to sit on” 
(fossa—sofa). 
8. Latinfor javelin and get a “piece” (pilum—lump). 
9. Latin for weapon and get “something that kicks” 
(telum—mule). 
10. Latin for father and get a word that means “‘to 
skin’’ (pater—pare). 
11. Latin for I pass the winter and get ‘‘where you 
live” (hiemo—home). 
12. Latin for J save and get a word that means “‘ach- 
ing’’ (servo—sore). 
13. Latin for stone and get ‘something to carry water 
in’’ (lapis—pail). 
14. Latin for to be and get a word meaning “‘look at”’ 
(esse—see). 
15. Latin for dear and get “what a wound leaves” 
(carus—scar). 
16. Latin for lady and get a ‘“‘wanderer’’ (domina— 
nomad). 
17. Latin for he holds and get “something children 
like to play in’’ (tenet—tent). 
18. Latin for of the king and get ‘‘a term of respect”’ 
(regis—sire). 
19. Latin for parts and get “something to catch 
animals in” (partes—traps). 
20. Latin for star and get a word meaning “old” 
(stella—stale). 
21. Latin for table and get an expression meaning ‘‘so 
be it’? (mensa—amen). 
22. Latin for swamp and get a word meaning “hit”’ 
(palus—slap). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Stephen A. Hurlbut of Mount St. Albans, Washington, 
D. C., announces the publication of a Latin Calendar for 
1931. He states that this will contain interesting extracts 
in praise of Rome which teachers may use as supplemen- 
tary class reading. Also because the title page bears some 
Latin lines “by way of Holiday Greetings” it may be used 
to convey the sender’s Christmas message. It is a booklet 
of 32 pages, 4 x 6 inches in size. The author may be 
reached at the St. Albans Press, Washington. 

Professor A. P. Wagener of the College of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia, has forwarded to the 
Bureau an attractive pamphlet containing the text of a 
pageant given in celebration of Vergil’s two-thousandth 
birthday. His letter closed with the following paragraph: 


“We have a supply of the programs with the text 
available for purchase by schools desiring to produce 
such a pageant. Institutions can secure a costume list, 
pictures showing stage setting, and original music 
accompanying the production by communicating with 
us.” 


One of the most attractive contributions which the 
Service Bureau has received during the Vergilian Cele- 
bration is a calendar prepared by the Shaker Heights High 
School at Cleveland, Ohio. A package of 25 was received 
with the statement that a limited supply was on hand and 
that as long as it lasted copies would be sold for 50 cents 
each. The letter was signed by Dr. M. Evelyn Dilley, 
2127 Hampstead Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The American Classical League has taken the initial 
step as regards the publication of prints from the Vergilian 
Cruise photographs by appointing a committee to make a 
selection from the contributions (received to date) of 
those scenes which will be of the most use to the classical 
teacher. 


BOOKS 


“Latin in the High School,” a small volume in the En- 
riched Teaching Series, contains many valuable equipment 
lists and some organized material for the use of Latin 
teachers. Prepared by Dr. Maxie Woodring and Frances 
E. Sabin. Printed and sold by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Price $1.50. 


Two highly suggestive books for young teachers have 
been received from Stebbins and Company, 1427 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, as an accompaniment to the 
series known as ‘‘Progressive Course in Latin’’ by Charles 
M. Stebbins and Charles A. Tonsor. They are entitled 
“Manual for the First Year Book’’ and ‘‘A Bridge to 
Caesar.’”’ They are inexpensive. Exact prices may be 
secured by writing to the publishing firm. 


“Life and Literature in the Roman Republic” by Tenney 
Frank of Johns Hopkins University has been contributed 
to the Service Bureau’s Exhibit Table by the publishers, 
the University of California Press. Teachers of the 
Classics will welcome this volume. Price $3.50. 


A quotation from a letter recently received from E. P. 
Dutton and Company runs as follows: 


“We are sending to you a complimentary copy of 
‘‘A Latin Handbook”’ by Walter Ripman, consisting of three 
sections. The author, well known in both the Classical 
Language and Modern Language fields, has endeavored to 
provide for every word a translation with illustrative 
quotations, related English words, derived Latin words, 
references to kindred grammatical phenomena and to 
words and phrases of similar meaning; in short—a com- 
plete handbook. The tentative price is $3.55.” 


““Caesar—the Man” is the title of a new novel written 
by Mirko Jelusich, translated by Bernard Miall, and 
published by Richard Smith, Inc., 12 East 41st Street, 
New York City. It portrays events that happened 
during Caesar’s lifetime from a more personal point of view 
than that which is allowed to the writers of history. As 
the title suggests, the human side is kept to the front. 
Perhaps teachers will consider it of primary interest to 
adults. The price is $3.00. 


A booklet bound in brilliant blue cloth, entitled ‘‘Every- 
day Lifein Rome in the Time of Caesar and Cicero,”’ pre- 
pared by H. A. Treble and K. M. King, and published by 
the Oxford University Press should strongly attract both 
pupils and teachers. It contains simple accounts and many 
fine illustrations. The price is 85 cents with a discount to 
schools. 


CAESAR’S BRIDGE 


& 


The two illustrations above accompanied a letter from 
Miss Nellie M. Baldwin, instructor in Latin at Greenfield, 
Indiana. The opening paragraph runs as follows: 

“IT am enclosing pictures of a ‘Caesar’s Bridge’ 
which my boys built. I had a fine chief engineer and 
assistant who collected the material during the summer 
and the first two weeks of school. Then about twelve 
boys put it together, working from 3:15 until 5:30 for 
four evenings.” 

The six photographs which Miss Baldwin sent were all 
so attractive that it has been difficult to select two for 
publication. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


Hall of Fame Terrace, University Heights, New York N. Y. 


Vergilian Bookplate 


The long anticipated bookplate is now ready. Its 
beautiful design was done by Eleanor Koomanoff of New 
York. It is 3 x 5% inches in size and is printed on Japan 
vellum paper. It offers the opportunity to commemorate 
this Vergilian Bimillennial in your books in a valuable and 
pore way. 25 bookplates for $1.00; 50 for $1.50; 100 for 

2.50. 
Roma: Ruinae 


The League has secured a number of copies of this 
charming portfolio containing twenty reproductions of the 


most artistic photographs ever taken of Roman ruins, 
They are 8 by 10% inches in size. 

These portfolios were issued by the publishers in Ger- 
many at $3.00 and have never been sold hitherto for less 
than $2:20 net. We are fortunately able to offer them for 


$1.50 per set. 
Vergiliana 


Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University, 
has prepared a bibliography of Vergilian literature which 
will be of great help to teachers and special students of 
Vergil. This bibliography lists old and later editions 
of Vergil’s works, English, American, and foreign trans- 
lations, biography, criticism, books showing Vergilian in- 
fluence, etc. Material is divided into sections chrono- 
logically arranged. Price per copy, 15 cents; 10 for $1.00; 
100 for $7.50. 


Vergil and Roman Civilization 


An address given before the members of the Vergilian 
Pilgrimage and Aeneid Cruise in Rome on August 8, 1930, 
by Count D. A. Costantini, President of the International 
Mediterranean Research Association. Price, 10c per 
copy; 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Vergilian Map 


In five colors, size 24” by 36”, showing the Wanderings of 
Aeneas. This beautiful map has been issued in con- 
nection with the Bimillennium Vergilianum, the great 
celebration which the League is fostering in honor of the 
poet Vergil. It is suitable for framing and will be a useful 
ornament in any Latin school room. $1.00 postpaid. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


The number of these useful articles, ranging in size from 
one to ten pages, has increased to 408. These are lent to 
teachers free of charge except for postage or are sold as a 
rule for 5 cents. The price of the following, however, has 
been raised to ten cents: 


22 98c 176 267 376 
25 110 181 318 380 
39 133 206 324 383 
40a 134 211 327 393 
43 135 217 329 400 
66 142 229 342 402 
68 147 231 347 403 
86b 157 234 353 405 
87 168 235 370 406 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


47 printed leaflets, size 2 to 18 pages, are sold with few 
exceptions for 10 cents each. 

It has been thought best to publish ‘‘An Account of the 
the Vergilian Cruise,”’ listed in the November Notes as 
Suppmenent 48, in Bulletin form. (See below.) 


III. Bulletins 


XXII. An Account of the Vergilian Cruise. By Dr. 
Macorrin and M. BENTLEY. IIlus- 
trated. Price 15 cents. 
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